Loud  and 
proud 

Conestoga’s  finest 
opera  singer 
unveiled. 
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A LEARNING  NEWSROOM  FOR  JOURNALISM  STUDENTS 


International 

education 

Students  get  a 
taste  of  cultural 
diversity. 
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Conestoga 

College 

has 

$3.1m 

deficit 

By  JAMIE  REANSBURY 

A $3.1 -million  deficit  was 
announced  at  the  Conestoga 
College  council  meeting  on 
Nov.  17. 

“It  is  expensive  to  grow  ... 
the  government  is  not  cover- 
ing all  growth  costs,”  said 
Avis  Maher,  a financial  officer 
for  Conestoga  College. 

Maher  also  said  she  believes 
that  the  deficit  can  be 
improved  to  $2.4  million  with 
government  assistance. 

“The  main  goal  is  not  to 
exceed  $3.1  million,”  said  I 

Maher. 

College  council  members 
also  discussed  the  changing 
needs  of  the  community  and 
how  Conestoga  is  trying  to 
meet  those  needs. 

John  Tibbits,  council  chair- 
man, said  there  are  few  jobs 
for  those  who  aren't  college-  or 

university-educated. 

“Eighty  per  cent  of  jobs  need 
beyond  high  school  educa- 
tion." 

Due  to  it  being  International 
Week  at  the  school,  interna- 
tional incentives  were  also 
discussed.  The  council 
announced  a partnership  with 
technical  institutes  in  the 
European  Union  that  will 
train  70  students  over  the 
course  of  three  years.  This 
partnership  is  worth 

$200,000  to  Conestoga  and  is 
touted  as  the  perfect  opportu- 
nity for  students  to  see  new 
parts  of  the  world. 

Sheena  Sonser,  the  presi- 
dent of  Conestoga  Students 
Inc.  (CSI),  was  also  present 
and  was  excited  about  CSI 
plans. 

“One  of  our  top  priorities 
this  year  is  to  get  the 
Sanctuary  redesigned,"  said 
Sonser. 

Tibbits  reported  that  the 
business  management  stu- 
dents’ performed  well  at  a 
recent  marketing  competition. 

“For  11  years  in  a row  we’ve 
either  came  in  first,  second  or 
third,  usually  second  and 
third.  Last  week  they  took 
the  gold.”  said  Tibbits. 

For  more  on  the  marketing 
contest  victory,  see  story  on 
Page  3. 


DANCING  FOR  DIVERSITY 


PHOTO  BY  LIZ  KOENIG 

Jorge  Paez  and  Adriana  Portela  salsa  during  International  Week  in  the  Atrium.  For  story  and  more  pho- 
tos, see  Page  7. 

Vinyl  records  still  a hit  with  collectors 


By  NEIL  MCDONALD 

Is  vinyl  really  making  a 
comeback? 

Judging  by  the  number  of 
fingers  flicking  through  the 
stacks  at  the  Kitchener  Record 
and  CD  Show  Nov.  23,  it  cer- 
tainly looks  like  the  market  is 
thriving. 

Crates  of  vinyl  LPs  and 
seven-inch  singles  lined  tables 
inside  a large  conference -room 
at  the  Holiday  Inn  on  Fairway 
Road,  as  eager  collectors 
forked  over  cash  for  prized 
finds. 

The  figures  seem  to  back  up 
the  resurgence  theory.  Vinyl 
sales  for  2007  were  up  over  35 
per  cent  from  the  previous 
year,  according  to  the 
Recording  Industry 

Association  of  America,  and 
up  77  per  cent  for  the  first  half 
of  2008,  according  to  Variety. 

The  numbers  may  not  tell 
the  whole  story,  however. 

Paul  Russell,  owner  6f 
Looney  Tunes  music  store  in 
Burlington,  Ont.  and  a vendor 
at  the  Kitchener  show,  has 
been  in  business  for  25  years 
and  said  rising  sales  figures 
may  be  nothing  more  than 
record  industry  spin. 
Increased  production  has 
meant  more  vinyl  on  the  mar- 
ket and  naturally,  he  said, 
higher  sales. 

“It’s  sort  of  a misleading 
stat,"  said  Russell,  who  sold 
new  and  used  vinyl  at  the 
show,  as  well  as  CDs  and 
DVDs.  "I  don’t  know  how  long 
it’ll  sustain  itself." 
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A collector  flips  through  the 
vinyl  at  the  Kitchener  Record 
and  CD  Show  Nov.  23.  Sales  of 
vinyl  are  up  but  collectors  say  it 
remains  a niche  market. 

Event  organizer  Ray  Gamble 
sees  vinyl  as  largely  a die- 
hard collector’s  market. 

“Vinyl  still  exists  for  a cult 
following,”  he  said.  "It’s  going 
to  always  be  a niche  thing. 

Until'  May  of  this  year, 
Gamble  owned  a vintage 
clothing  and  record  store  in 
downtown  Hamilton  called 
Puttin'  On  The  Ritz.  He  called 
the  concept  “rags  and  records," 
and  stocked  only  vinyl  - no 
CDs.  It  worked  for  years, 
though  the  shrinking  market 
for  retro  clothes  and  the  limit- 
ed demand  for  vinyl  eventual- 
ly squeezed  him  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

“It’s  very  hard  to  survive 
with  a pure  record  store,  he 
said. 

Mark  Demerling.  a longtime 
record  collector,  got  into  sell- 
ing vinyl  at  record  shows 
when  he  found  he  couldn't  get 
a good  price  for  his  old  records 


anywhere  else.  He  calls  him- 
self a vinyl  “addict”  and  said 
the  shows  help  feed  his  habit. 

“I  sell  ’em  to  buy  ’em,”  said 
the  Hamilton  resident.  “It’s 
not  my  job,  it’s  my  recreation.” 

Demerling  said  the  come- 
back of  vinyl  is  real. 

“If  there  wasn’t  a market  for 
(vinyl),  they  wouldn't  be  pro- 
ducing it  still,”  he  said. 

Russell  said  part  of  the  prob- 
lem in  attracting  new  cus- 
tomers to  the  vinyl  market  is 
that,  unlike  IPods  and  MP3 
players,  record  players  are  not 
portable. 

“It’s  just  not  practical,  that’s 
the  one  thing  that  keeps  it 
from  getting  any  bigger  than  it 
is,”  said  Russell,  whose  per- 
sonal collection  he  said  is 
“enough  to  fill  an  apartment.” 

Gamble  said  some  younger 
collectors  have  been  drawn  to 
vinyl  through  sampling  and 
DJ  culture,  something  he  said 
“helps  sustain  the  interest  in 
the  format.  He  maintains  that 
vinyl  is  still  the  best  way  to 
hear  music. 

“It’s  a warmer  sound,  he 
said.  “Who  wants  to  hear  the 
early  Stones  processed  and 
pasteurized? 

The  sound,  the  artwork,  the 
packaging  - Gamble  said  it  s 
all  part  of  what  keeps  collec- 
tors coming  back  to  dig 
through  all  those  crates  of  old 
records. 

“We’re  vinyl  junkies,  were 
addicted  to  the  whole  con- 
cept." he  said.  “As  long  as  I 
can  find  more  records.  1 11  keep 
doing  it." 


Power 

tower 

Rogers 
to  boost 
cellphone 
reception 

By  LAURA  ROUSE 


How  many  times  have  you 
been  chatting  on  your  cell- 
phone in-between  classes  and 
you  head  down  a hallway, 
then  all  of  a sudden  - noth- 
ing? Your  call  was  dropped. 
Many  of  the  hallways  at 
Conestoga  have  bad  cellphone 
reception  which  causes  these 
dropped  calls,  or  your  cell- 
phone has  no  reception  at  all. 

“The  reception  in  some  areas 
of  the  facilities  is  poor  due  to 

tlie  amount  of  concrete  and 

steel,”  said  Barry  Milner, 
director  of  physical  resources 
at  Conestoga.  “This  is  not 
uncommon  for  any  large  facil- 
ity that  does  not  have  a tower 
close  by  or  that  does  not  have 
repeaters  within  the  facility. 

If  you  are  a Rogers  Wireless 
user,  you  are  in  luck.  Rogers 
Communications  approached 
Conestoga  two  years  ago  to 
discuss  ways  to  improve  serv- 
ice to  the  Doon  campus.  They 
then  conducted  a number  of 
tests  to  determine  if  reception 
to  cellphones  could  be 
improved,  and  found  that  it 
could  be. 

Now  a new  tower  is  being 
installed  behind  the  Service 
Facility  building,  opposite 
Door  5,  to  improve  sendee  to 
cellphone  users.  Construction 
began  on  Nov.  17  and  will 
take  approximately  four 
weeks  to  complete. 

The  path  leading  to  Door  5 
will  be  closed  for  extended 
periods  of  time  over  these  four 
weeks,  and  during  the  con- 
struction physical  resources 
will  be  working  with  security 
services  to  ensure  barriers  are 
in  place  to  block  pathways 
and  post  signs  to  direct  people 
to  detours. 

But  why  did  it  take  two 
years  for  the  tower's  installa- 
tion to  begin? 

“There  are  many  legal 
requirements  that  need  to  be 
addressed  when  determining 
the  installation  of  a tower.  It 
takes  time  for  both  parties  to 
complete  the  due  diligence 
that  is  required.  Milner 
said. 
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Now  deep  thoughts 
...  with  Conestoga  College 

Random  questions  answered  by  random  students 

What  was  your  worst 
Christmas  present  and  why? 


A LITTLE  PAIN  for  long-term  gain 


Sarah  Wilson,  a second-year  paramedic  student  at  Conestoga,  gets  injected  with  the  flu  vaccine  by 
Natashia  Livingstone,  a RPN  at  the  school.  Flu  clinics  were  held  Nov.  17  and  Nov.  24. 


Student  ambassadors  get  their  jackets 


“It  was  this  basketball  thing 
that  you  stuck  on  your  wall 
and  put  Post-its  on.” 

Angele  Belanger, 

first-year 
police  foundations 


“A  box  of  Rice  Krispies.  I 
looked  inside  and  found  a 
skipping  rope,  believe  it  or 
not.” 

Matthew 

Raftis, 

first-year 
police  foundations 


“A  talking  watch.  It  was 
annoying.  Every  half  hour  it 
would  tell  me  what  time  it 
was.” 

Ryan  Willis, 

first-year 
law  and  security 


“A  ceramic  potpourri  burner 
with  teddy  bears  on  it.  I was 
22, 1 don’t  know  why  that 
was  appropriate.” 

Amanda  Brunning, 

first-year 
RPN  to  BsCN 


“When  I was  13  I got  a skip- 
ping rope.  I thought  that 
was  pretty  lame.” 

Gillian  Ford, 

first-year 
police  foundations 


“$50  Starbucks  card.  I don’t 
drink  coffee.” 


Amanda 

Payton, 

first-year 
police  foundations 


By  LACIE  GROFFEN 

On  Nov.  27,  five  students 
received  their  “Red  Jackets,” 
making  them  the  first-ever 
student  ambassadors  of 
Conestoga  College. 

The  students  are  Jessie 
Michael  in  marketing,  Ryan 
Metivier  in  public  relations, 
Erin  Weatherhead  in  practical 
nursing,  Aleena  Aftab  in  BA  - 
health  informatics  manage- 
ment, and  Linda  Marques  in 
business  administration  man- 
agement. 

These  students  were  chosen 
after  they  participated  in  pan- 
els, where  they  talked  about 
past  and  present  experiences 
including  college  decision- 
making and  college  life.  They 
worked  with  a bridging  pro- 
gram that  provides  support  to 
high-risk  students  needing 
lots  of  encouragement.  They 
-also  helped  with  various  cam- 
pus tours. 

Paul  Osborne,  director  of 
marketing  and  the  recreation 
centre,  said  the  student 
ambassador  program  will  help 


to  market  the  school  to  both 
prospective  students  and 
teachers.  There  have  always 
been  students  doing  the  job 
but  never  with  an  official  title. 
Osborne  said  they  wanted  to 
make  the  position  more  of  a 
key  role  in  the  school  and  mar- 
ket its  availability.  Student 
ambassadors  will  be  distin- 
guishable from  other  students 
by  their  red  jacket. 

He  said  the  program  hopes 
to  take  prospective  students 
who  didn’t  really  enjoy  high 
school  and  help  them  under- 
stand that  college  is  different 
and  can  be  a whole  new  expe- 
rience for  them.  The  goal  is  to 
address  and  eliminate  the 
fears  of  college  including  fears 
of  failure  and  financial  insta- 
bility. 

A great  way  to  do  this  is  not 
only  through  the  student  pan- 
els but  through  group  and  pri- 
vate tours.  Tours  can  be 
arranged  for  an  entire  high 
school  class  or  for  prospective 
students  and  their  parents. 
This  allows  for  one-on-one-time 
making  it  easier  to  address  all 


concerns.  The  ambassadors 
will  be  a main  point  of  contact 
for  these  students. 

Osborne  wants  the  program 
to  grow  and  hopes  students 
will  aspire  to  take  on  the  posi- 
tion. In  order  to  qualify  for 
ambassador  you  must  be  a 
full-time  student,  have  a good 
academic  standing,  have 
involvement  in  campus  lead- 
ership activities  and  represent 
the  spirit  of  Conestoga 
College. 

IN  BRIEF 

Local  237  president 
steps  down 

Walter  Boettger  has  stepped  down 
as  president  of  OPSEU  Local  237  after 
12  years  in  that  position. 

The  local  represents  the  more  than 
300  full-time  faculty  at  Conestoga 
College.  Boettger,  a professor  in  the 
engineering  technology  programs, 
said  he  wants  to  go  back  to  teaching 
full  time. 

Lana-Lee  Hardacre,  the  vice-presi- 
dent and  an  ECE  professor  at  the  col- 
lege, is  now  the  president. 


■ ' 


At  Conestoga,  Respect  is  the  understanding  that  we  share  a common 
community  and  a behaviour  of  civility  that  we  all  value, 

• We  all  have  the  ability  to  agree  and  disagree  civilly, 

• We  consider  the  needs  and  rights  of  all  people  in  the  College 
community. 

• We  do  not  allow  any  excuse  for  disrespect. 

Through  leadership  and  positive  role  modeling,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  impact  our  community  and  build  a respectful  environment  for  everyone. 

Visit  Respect  online! 
www.conestogac.on.ca/respect 


Smile  Conestoga,  you  could  be  our  next  respondent! 
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Marketing  students  win  gold 


By  DAVID  SMITH 

Fifteen  Conestoga  College 
students  put  their  extensive 
business  techniques  together 
and  took  home  first  place  in 
this  year’s  Ontario  Colleges 
Marketing  Competition 

(OCMC)  hosted  by  Niagara 
College  in  Welland,  Ont. 

Following  a rigorous  eight- 
month  period  of  preparation 
and  long  hours,  those  students 
selected  to  represent 
Conestoga  College  — five  from 
second  year  and  10  from  third 
year  — put  their  dedicated 
minds  together,  going  up 
against  15  other  colleges  from 
around  the  province. 

Lisa  Symons,  a professor  in 
the  marketing  program  at 
Conestoga,  lead  the  team  to 
their  successful  finish. 

“The  team  was  selected  in 
April  and  so  students  did  a lit- 
tle bit  of  preparation  over  the 
summer.  Preparations  began 
the  first  week  of  classes  - we 
held  a group  kick  off  event  on 
the  first  Saturday  of  the  year. 
After  that,  most  students  have 
been  preparing  for  one  or  two 
hours  a week  for  every  event 
that  they  are  participating  in,” 
said  Symons. 

“We  also  had  a boot  camp 
this  year  for  the  first  time. 
We  spent  about  five  hours 
one  evening  with  student 
teams  presenting  to  the  rest 
of  the  group  and  getting  feed- 
back.” 

Since  its  inauguration  in 
1980,  Conestoga  College  has 
been  participating  in  the 
event,  garnering  excellent 
results  each  year. 

“Every  year  we  take  a team 


of  students  to  this  action- 
packed  event,”  said  Symons. 
“Conestoga  has  placed  in  the 
top  three  for  12  consecutive 
years  a record  unmatched  by 
any  other  college.  This  year, 
we  came  in  first  and  brought 
home  the  gold  medal!” 

The  day-long  event  is  split 
into  four  different  categories, 
testing  students  in  knowledge 
of  marketing  definitions,  cur- 
rent events,  time  manage- 
ment, preparation  skills  and 
problem-solving. 

First,  students  compete  in 
the  quiz  bowl,  .teaming  up 
with  students  from  other  col- 
leges. Representing  Conestoga 
this  year  were  Lori-Beth 
Pentsa,  Nathan  Rayner, 
Jennifer  Soule  and  Danielle 
Gavloski. 

“It’s  an  action-packed,  excit- 
ing event  where  the  moderator 
reads  a definition  and  stu- 
dents have  to  push  a buzzer  as 
soon  as  they  know  an  answer. 
Many  students  can  identify 
the  definition  within  two  or 
three  words,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  crowd,”  said 
Symons. 

Students  then  move  on  to  the 
sales  presentation.  This  is  a 
solo  event  in  which  time  is  of 
the  essence,  forcing  students 
to  think  effectively  and  quick- 

ly. 

“One  student  competes  in 
this  event,  this  year  it  was 
Ryan  Warner.  We  are  provid- 
ed with  a scenario  early  in 
October,  and  Ryan  had  to  pre- 
pare a sales  presentation.  At 
the  event,  he  had  20  minutes 
to  make  his  presentation  to  a 
panel  of  judges  and  answer 
questions  to  'make  the  sale, 


PHOtO  SUBMITTED 

Conestoga  College  marketing  students  celebrate  after  being 
declared  the  champions  at  the  2008  Ontario  College’s  Marketing 
Competition. 


said  Symons. 

Shauna  Proctor  was  respon- 
sible for  perfecting  the  tradi- 
tional job  interview,  the  third 
event  of  the  day. 

“Shauna  was  given  a job 
posting  early  in  October  and 
had  to  submit  a resume  prior 
to  the  competition.  At  the 
event,  she  had  to  actually  go 
through  the  process  of  a job 
interview  with  a panel  of  five 
interviewers.” 

Finally,  students  partake  in 
rigorous  case  presentations. 
Pairs  of  students  must  cohe- 
sively work  together  and  cre- 
ate a presentation  that  not 
only  works  but  shows  their 
problem-solving  skills. 

“There  are  eight  different 
case  events.  Many  of  our  stu- 


dents competed  in  two  cases. 
Students  are  sequestered  in  a 
preparation  room  and  are 
given  a case  and  some  over- 
heads. They  have  30  minutes 
to  solve  the  case  and  prepare  a 
presentation.  They  are  then 
escorted  to  the  presentation 
room  where  they  present  their 
recommendation  to  a panel  of 
five  or  six  judges,  and  respond 
to  questions,”  said  Symons. 

It  was  clear  that  Conestoga 

students  were  synonymous 
with  success  in  their  critical 
thinking,  strategy  and  presen- 
tation skills. 

The  top  five  students  will  be 
announced  at  an  awards  ban- 
quet in  March  2009,  with  the 
top  three  receiving  awards  for 
their  hard  work. 


COBRA  team  preparing  to  strike 


By  SARAH  BONGERS 

Conestoga  College’s  Baja 
earn  has  been  doing  bettei 
very  year  and  this  season 
hey  have  high  hopes  to  out- 
hine  last  season’s  triumphs. 
“We’re  going  to  do  better 
han  last  year.  Better  than 
10th  (place),”  said  Jacob 
iloyston,  a second-year  gener- 
al machinist  student  and 
member  of  the  Conestoga  Off- 
road Baja  Racing  Association. 

Royston  said  COBRA  will 
do  better  this  season  because 
they  have  more  people  and 
more  money. 

Dejan  Dsolo.  a third-year 
design  and  analysis  student 
and  team  captain  of  COBRA, 
said  at  least  30  people  turned 
up  for  recruitment  night  in 
September. 

First-years  Jeremy  Allen 
from  design  and  analysis  and 
Omar  Simpson  from  electron- 
ics engineering  technician 
said  they  found  out  about 
COBRA  from  the  posters 
placed  around  the  school. 

Simpson  decided  to  join  the 
Baja  team  because  he  wanted 
to  be  more  involved  with  the 
school. 

“I  like  it.  It’s  pretty  sweet. 


and  it’s  fun,”  Royston  said 
about  COBRA. 

So  far  the  group  has  had  a 
weekly  meeting  since 
September.  They  are  still  in 
the  design  and  build  stage. 

According  to  Dsolo,  the 
number  of  people  who  show 
up  at  the  meetings  has 
slowed  down  to  more  “realis- 
tic numbers.” 

“They  have  school  to  worry 
about,”  said  Dsolo. 

Once  the  team  completes 
building  their  vehicle,  they 
can  compete  against  other 
schools  from  around  the 
world,  from  places  such  as 
Brazil,  Mexico  and  India. 

Their  Baja  vehicle  then  is 
judged  on  its  design  and 
endurance.  The  vehicle  will 
take  on  endurance  tasks 
such  as  hill  climbing, 
manoeuvrability,  pulling 
weight  and  a four-hour 
endurance  race. 

This  season,  the  team 
hopes  to  attend  two  Baja 
events  in  Wisconsin  and 
Alabama. 

Last  season  COBRA  placed 
27th  out  of  122  competitors 
and  third  place  out  of  all 
Ontario  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 


PHOTO  BY  SARAH  BONGERS 

Omar  Simpson  (left),  a first-year  electronics  engineering  technician 
student,  and  Jacob  Royston.  a second-year  general  machimst  stu- 
dent, tweak  and  modify  last  year’s  Baja  vehicle  during  COBRAs 
weekly  design  and  build  night  on  Nov.  19. 


WANTED: 

A CSI 
event 

coordinator 

Do  you  think  you 
could  be  the  brains 
behind  the  next 
big  event? 

By  ADAM  RUSSELL 

Are  you  a creative,  energetic 
and  organized  individual? 

Would  you  like  to  assist  in 
providing  events,  activities 
and  entertainment  to  enhance 
student  life  at  Conestoga 
College? 

If  so,  then  Conestoga 
Students  Inc.  has  a position  for 
you. 

Your  student  union  represen- 
tatives are  looking  for  an  event 
co-ordinator  to  join  their  team. 

CSI  president  Sheena 
Sonser  said  the  deadline  to 
apply  is  Dec.  5. 

“I  really  hope  to  have  one  (an 
event  co-ordinator)  as  soon  as 
possible,”  Sonser  said.  “We  do 
want  to  get  it  (the  hiring)  done 
quickly,  but  at  the  same  time 
it’s  very  important  we  find  a 
really  good  fit,  so  if  that  takes  a 
little  longer  then  we  expected, 
that’s  the  most  important 

thing.” 

Thus  far,  CSI  general  manag- 
er Christopher  Graves  and 
Sonser  along  with  their  staff 
have  been  in  charge  of  setting 
up  events  at  the  school  such  as 
the  recent  dance-a-thon. 

The  event  co-ordinator  would 
be  responsible  for  all  phases  of 
planning  and  implementing 
activities  and  events  at  the  col- 
lege and  would  report  directly 
to  Graves.  The  job  is  a paid 
contract  position.'  providing  35 
hours  a week. 

The  successful  candidate  for 
the  job  would  have  a post-sec- 
ondary diploma  in  a related 
field  and  a minimum  two 
year's  experience  planning 
events  and  activities. 

Having  a proven  track 
record  showing  your  ability  to 
create  successful  new  initia- 
tives with  little  or  no  supervi- 
sion and  the  ability  to  work 
with  students,  staff  and  col- 
lege administration  with  the 
dedication  to  providing  excel- 
lent student/customer  service 
are  also  important  aspects  a 
good  candidate  for  the  position 
would  have. 

Interested  applicants  are 
asked  to  submit  a cover  letter 
and  resume  via  mail,  fax  oi  e- 
mail. 

If  applving  by  mail,  send  your 
package  to  General  Manager. 
Conestoga  Students  Inc.,  299 
Doon  Valley  Dr..  Kitchener, 
Ont.  N2G  4M4. 

If  applying  by  e-mail  submit 
your  resume  and  cover  letter 
as  a PDF  to  cgraves@conesto- 
gac.on.ca. 

You  can  also  fax  it  to  CSI  at 
519-748-6727. 
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New  driving  laws 
will  reduce  accidents 

With  new  legislation  on  its  way,  it  will  be  harder  foi 
young  people  to  be  stupid  behind  the  wheel. 

' According  to  a story  in  The  Toronto  Star  on  Nov  ’ 
Ontario  is  joining  the  growing  number  of  provinces  tha 
are  tightening  the  noose  on  young  drivers  through  tougher 

The  new  licensing  restrictions  include  having  a limited 
number  of  passengers  for  drivers  under  19  (although  fam- 
ily members  are  excluded),  tougher  financial  penalties  tor 
speeders  and  a zero  blood-alcohol  level  for  all  drivers  undei 
21,  Other  changes  to  the  graduated  licensing  program 
include  longer  suspension  times  for  bad  driving  practices 
and  an  additional  year’s  wait  before  candidates  are  eligible 
to  get  their  G licence. 

Although  many  critics  believe  these  new  measures  are 
too  extreme  and  may  discriminate  against  younger  driv- 
ers, the  law  has  been  enacted  for  the  safety  of  everyone  on 
the  road.  In  The  Toronto  Star  article,  Peter  Christianson, 
president  of  Young  Drivers  of  Canada,  said  the  new  driv- 
ing restrictions  will  reduce  traffic  fatalities  in  the  coming 

years.  , 

"Since  graduated  licensing,  there’s  been  a huge  reduc- 
tion in  accidents.  They’ve  been  able  to  cut  the  number  of 
fatalities  by  30  per  cent,”  Christianson  said.  "With  these 
(new)  changes  they  should  be  able  to  obtain  another  30 
per  cent.” 

That  is  something  that  everybody  should  rejoice  oven 
It  is  reasonable  to  limit  the  number  of  passengers  under 
the  age  of  19  for  drivers  under  19.  With  fewer  distractions, 
younger  drivers  will  be  able  to  concentrate  on  the  load, 
and  prove  that  they  deserve  the  privilege  of  driving. 

It  is  also  reasonable  that  penalties  for  bad  driving  piac- 
tices,  like  speeding,  should  be  increased.  What  teenagei 
can  afford  a $1,000  traffic  ticket?  Better  yet,  who  can 
afford  to  have  their  licence  revoked  and  have  to  start  with 

a Gl  again?  . 

One  criticism  that  is  well  founded,  however,  is  the  zero 
tolerance  policy  for  any  blood- alcohol  level  in  drivers  2 L. 
and  under.  This  course  of  action  is  not  only  discriminato- 
ry toward  younger  drivers,  it  undermines  the  supposed 
trust  we  have  in  people  who  can  legally  drink,  and  should 
know  the  responsibility  of  that  right. 

There  is  fundamentally  no  difference  between  a 20-year- 
old  person  and  a 50-year-old  person  of  the  same  gender, 
height  and  weight.  Generally,  they  would  metabolize  alco- 
hol at  the  same  rate,  and  depending  on  how  often  they 
drink,  will  become  intoxicated  with  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  alcohol.  So  why  should  the  driving  stipu- 
lations be  different? 

Driving  under  the  influence  at  any  age  is  wrong  and 
everybody  with  a proper  licence  should  know  that. 
Therefore,  if  driving  with  a zero  blood-alcohol  level  is  nec- 
essary for  drivers  21  and  younger,  it  should  be  applied  for 
every  driver,  regardless  of  age.  Otherwise,  the  alcohol 
laws  associated  with  driving  should  remain  steadfast. 


Letters  are  welcome 


Spoke  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  Letters  should  be  signed 
and  include  the  name 
and  telephone  number 
of  the  writer.  Writers  will 
be  contacted  for  verifi- 
cation. 

No  unsigned  letters  will  be 
published. 

Letters  should  be  no  longer 


than  500  words. 

Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit 
any  letter 
for  publication. 

Address  correspondence 
to: 

The  Editor,  Spoke,  299 
Doon  Valley  Dr., 

Room  1C29,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
N2G4M4 


I'M  SLAP  HAVE  A PESI6NATEP  PRIVER , BUT , 

THINK  We  NEED  TO  START  TAKING  MORE  THAN  JUST  ONE  CAR 


Web  suicide  no  Joke 


What  causes  people  to  take 
their  own  lives?  We  may  never 
know  unless  we  are  in  a place  of 
extreme  darkness  and  hope- 
lessness. Or  feeling  like  there  is 
nothing  for  you  and  that 
nobody  understands. 

On  Nov.  19  Abraham  Biggs, 
19,  of  Miami,  Fla.,  chose  to  take 
his  own  life.  This  normally 
wouldn’t  make  the  news,  but 
the  way  he  did  it  brought  atten- 
tion from  around  the  world.  It 
was  truly  shocking. 

Biggs  signed  into  a live  web- 
cam site  called  Justin.tv  and 
told  other  users  that  he  was 
going  to  take  his  life,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  pills  and  lay  on 
his  bed  as  he  slowly  died  on  a 
live  feed  on  the  Internet. 

“This  was  a cry  for  help,”  one 
viewer  said. 


It’s  terrible  to  think  that 
people  not  only  watched 
this,  but  didn’t  do  anything. 
The  problem  is  how  do  you 
know  if  it’s  real  or  not?  ...  As 
for  the  people  who  were 
encouraging  it,  that’s  just 
sick  any  way  you  look  at  it. 


Some  viewers  encouraged 
him  to  take  his  life  as  he  took 
the  pills  while  others  tried  to 
talk  him  out  of  it. 

Biggs’  father  says  the  site 


should  take  responsibility, 
because  they  should  have 
known  something  was  wrong. 

It’s  terrible  to  think  that  peo- 
ple not  only  watched  this,  but 
didn’t  do  anything.  The  prob- 
lem is  how  do  you  know  if  it’s 
real  or  not?  So  many  pranks 
have  been  pulled  on  the 
Internet  that  you  don’t  know 
what’s  real  or  fake  anymore. 
And  how  can  you  help  them?  If 
you  were  to  call  the  police  and 
say  “I  think  someone  is  trying 
to  kill  himself  on  camera  on  the 
Internet,”  how  do  you  find  that 
person? 

The  truth  is  nobody  can  be 
held  at  fault  for  this  death, 
because  when  someone  chooses 
to  take  his  life,  he  will  do  it  one 
way  or  another. 

As  for  the  people  who  were 
encouraging  it,  that’s  just  sick 
any  way  you  look  at  it.  I think 
those  are  the  people  who  need 
help. 

I can’t  say  that  the  site  that 
Biggs  broadcasted  his  death  on 
is  responsible  in  anyway, 
except  for  removing  it  from  the 
Internet.  But  we  all  know  once 
something  is  on  the  Internet  it’s 
always  there. 

I hope  that  people  take  this 
tragic  event  and  learn  from  it. 
And  that  the  owners  of  these 


types  of  sites  scrutinize  the  con- 
tent more  thoroughly.  Most 
importantly,  people  should 
report  incidents  like  this  to  site 
management  whether  they 
think  it’s  real  or  not. 

I hope  that  the  people  who 
encouraged  Biggs  to  end  his  life 
feel  ashamed  of  themselves 
right  now.  Death  is  not  a joke. 


I hope  that  the  people 
who  encouraged  Biggs  to 
end  his  life  feel  ashamed 
of  themselves  right  now. 

Death  is  not  a joke. 


In  Canada,  suicide  is  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  for  men  aged 
25  to  29  and  40  to  44,  and  for 
women  aged  30  to  34.  It  is  the 
second  leading  cause  of  death 
among  youth  aged  15  to  24.  For 
each  suicide  there  are  100 
attempts,  and  over  23,000 
Canadians  are  hospitalized 
each  year  after  a suicide 
attempt. 

As  Conestoga  winds  down  for 
2008  and  students  begin  the 
stressful  studying  for  exams, 
remember  you  are  not  alone 
and  there  is  someone  to  talk  to, 
whether  it’s  a teacher  or  a 
friend.  You  can  also  call  Kids 
Help  Phone  at-1-800-668-6868. 
This  is  a toll-free  bilingual 
phone  and  web  counselling 
referral  and  information  serv- 
ice for  children  and  youth. 
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Introducing  Conestoga’s 
own  opera  extraordinaire 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  rather  be  doing? 


By  LACIE  GROFFEN 

At  23  years  old,  Paul  Stoia  is 
a “shy  guy,”  who  rarely  raises 
his  hand  in  class.  Despite  this, 
he  is  following  in  his  brother’s 
footsteps  and  is  halfway  to 
being  a fully-trained  opera 
singer. 

Stoia,  a Conestoga  College 
student  in  the  general  arts 
and  science  program,  is  taking 
pre-health  as  a fall  back.  He 
said  he  wants  to  be  like  “Clark 
Kent,  in  the  newsroom  during 
the  day  and  Superman  by 
night,”  albeit  a nurse  during 
the  day  and  an  opera  singer  by 
night. 

He  said  there  aren’t  a lot  of 
jobs  for  opera  singers  in 
Canada,  unlike  Europe. 
“Hockey  in  Canada  is  like  the 
opera  in  Italy,”  said  Stoia. 

The  Conestoga  student  has  a 
diploma  in  vocal  performance 
from  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  and  trained 
there  to  sing  in  five  different 
languages  — Romanian, 
English,  French,  German  and 
Italian. 

Before  a show  he  usually 
trains  with  the  accompanist 
and  warms  up  for  about  two 
hours,  but  when  he  was 
recently  asked  to  sing  for  his 
class  he  had  only  been  awake 
a couple  of  hours  yet  still  blew 
them  away.  Stoia  said  he 
would  rather  sing  in  front  of  a 
large  audience  than  a small 
one,  so  he  was  nervous  about 
performing  for  his  peers. 
However,  he  said  the  reaction 
was  very  positive. 


The  sound  of  music  plays  in 
the  hearts  of  the  entire  Stoia 
family.  Stoia’s  father,  the 
late  Paul  Stoia,  was  a well- 
known  trumpet  player  and 
tenor  in  Romania  and  played 
for  famous  government  ban- 
quets. Stoia’s  brother, 
Claudiu,  is  the  “trail-blazer,” 
for  him  said  Stoia.  Claudiu  is 
a well-known  opera  singer 
and  has  performed  for  people 
like  Jean  Chretien  and  the 
president  of  Italy.  Stoia  has 
taken  lessons  from  his  oldest 
brother  since  he  was  little 
and  has  been  training  profes- 
sionally for  four  years.  He 
now  trains  privately  with 
Kimberly  Barber,  a Canadian 
mezzo-soprano. 

Stoia  has  loved  opera 
singing  since  he  was  five 
years  old,  watching  Luciano 
Pavarotti  on  the  television. 
His  first  real  gig  was  in 
Grade  11  when  he  auditioned 
for  Les  Miserables,  a local 
opera  playing  in  downtown 
Kitchener  at  the  time. 

Despite  trying  out  for  a 
position  in  the  chorus  a 
month  after  everyone  else,  he 
was  so  good  that  when  they 
forgot  to  tell  the  lead  villain 
he  got  the  part,  Stoia  became 
the  obvious  replacement. 

He  said  he  will  continue  in 
his  passion  for  opera  and 
complete  his  training. 

Stoia  offers  private  lessons 
to  family  and  friends  for  $25 
an  hour,  (a  fraction  of  the 
average  $85).  He  thinks  this 
is  a fair  price  because  lies 
not  fully  trained  himself. 


PHOTO  BY  BLAIR  POLLOCK 

First-year  architecture  students,  from  left,  Chris  Piercey,  Colin  Leddy  and  Braeden  Marcaccio,  hit  the 
books.  Final  exams  are  just  around  the  corner. 


PHOTO  BY  LACIE  GROFFEN 

Stoia.  a student  in  the  genetal  arts  and  science  program,  sing 
„o,  4.  Stoia  offers  private  lessons  to  family  and  friends  for  $25 

our. 


^ ___ PHOTO  BY  CHRISTIE  LAGROTTA 

It’s  that  time  o,  year  again.  With  the  snow  on  the  ^^Srh^  EtfL" 

jetting  off  to  the  Caribbean.  Others  are  saving  for  a getaway. 

long,  cold  winter  months 

COUNSELLOR’S  CORNER:  SELF-ESTEEM 

Talking  about  self-esteem,  people  use  toward 

- a.  varv  - < * - «* 

this  test”  to  “I’m  stupid. 

How  you  regard  your  relationship  ^ 

image  or  sexuality  all  impact  on  your  se^stee rmUhiS.  ^ others 

Stke  yoir^'^u  avoid  new  expenences  because  you  anticipate  failure 

You  can  grow  in  self-esteem  ^of'^S^eleloping 

esteem  doesn’t  change  ovem.oM;Jt  builds  slowly  y « selMalk.  The  objective 

^toaccept  yourself^ and^cknowledge  your  valueas  a i^man  being. 

Come  and  talk  to  a counsellor  in  Counselling  Services. 

A Message  from  Counselling  Services  - Student  Life  Centre  Room  1A10 
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It’s  not  just  Christmas  in  December 

The  last  month  of  the  year  also  has  many  other  celebrations 


PITCH-IN! 


Doon  South  Dr.  I Kitchener 
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. Doon  South  Dr. 
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It’S  ECO 
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B v JESSICA  O’DONNELL 

Not  only  Christmas  is  cele- 
brated in  December 

The  month  is  often  known 
for  the  Christian  world’s 
Christmas  festivities,  but  not 
many  people  know  that  there 
ai'e  many  other  holidays  that 
various  religions  celebrate 
throughout  the  month. 

“Not  many  people  know  the 
traditions  of  other  religions, 
says  Rabbi  Lori  Cohen  of  the 
Cedars  Temple  Shalom  in 
Waterloo.  “In  December,  fol- 
lowers of  the  Jewish  faith  cel- 
ebrate Hanukkah  and  though 
it’s  not  technically  a religious 
holiday,  most  Africans  cele- 


brate Kwanzaa.” 

Hanukkah,  which  means 
dedication,  is  an  eight-day  cel- 
ebration during  which  Jewish 
people  remember  the  victory 
of  the  Macabees  over  the 
armies  of  Syria  in  165  B.C. 
and  the  subsequent  liberation 
and  “rededication"  of  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem. 

“Each  day  a candle  is  lit  on 
the  menorah,”  says  Rabbi 
Cohen.  “Traditional  Hebrew 
prayers  are  said  during  the 
candle-lighting  ceremony.” 

Hanukkah  is  also  called  the 
Festival  of  Lights  because  the 
candles  represent  illumination 
outside  the  house  and  are 
meant  to  remind  nassersbv  of 


the  significance  of  the  holiday. 

“Hanukkah  is  our 
Christmas,”  says  Rabbi 
Cohen.  “It  is  a joyous  time 
when  we  celebrate  our  faith 
and  culture.” 

Like  Hanukkah,  Kwanzaa’s 
celebration  includes  a seven- 
pronged candelabrum 

(kinara),  which  is  lit  during 
the  celebration. 

Kwanzaa  is  a holiday  which 
celebrates  family,  community 
and  culture.  The  name 
Kwanzaa  is  derived  from  the 
phrase  “matunda  ya  kwanza 
which  means  “first  fruits  in 
Swahili.  The  kinara  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Kwanzaa  setting  and 
represents  the  original  stalk 


from  which  we  came:  our 
ancestry. 

Each  candle  on  the  cande- 
labrum represents  a different 
quality  that  Kwanzaa’s 
founder,  Maulana  Karenga, 
attributed  to  the  African  peo- 
ple. The  qualities  are  unity, 
self-determination,  responsi- 
bility, co-operative  economics, 
purpose,  creativity  and  faith. 
The  candles  are  lit  over  the 
seven  days  of  the  festival. 

Hanukkah  and  Kwanzaa 
are  merely  two  of  the  many 
holidays  celebrated  in 
December.  Islamic  followers 
observe  the  Eid  al-Adha  on 
Dec.  20,  the  Festival  of 
Sacrifice,  and  Day  of  Hajj  on 


Dec.  19,  a celebration  of  the 
Prophet’s  final  revelation. 
Jainists,  an  East  Indian  reli- 
gion, observes  Maunajiyaras 
on  Dec.  20,  a day  of  fasting, 
silence  and  meditation. 
Shinto  followers,  a native 
Japanese  religion,  celebrate 
the  Tohji-taisai  or  Winter 
Solstice  on  Dec.  22,  which  is 
the  ending  of  the  yin  period  of 
the  sun,  when  it  declines  in 
strength,  and  the  beginning 
of  its  growing  power  of  yang 
period. 

This  year  Hanukkah  cele- 
brations begin  Dec.  21  at  sun- 
down and  end  on  Dec.  29. 
Kwanzaa  will  begin  Dec.  26 
and  end  Jan.  1. 


* Cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  offer. 


IN  BRIEF 

Career  Centre 
opens  at  Conestoga 

The  new  and  enhanced 
Conestoga  Career  Centre  will 
officially  open  today.  Located 
on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Student  Client  Services 
Building,  the  centre  will  help 
clients  explore  employment 
and  education  options.  In 
attendance  at  the  2 p.m.  cere- 
mony will  be  Kitchener- 
Conestoga  MPP  Leanne 
Pendergast,  Waterloo  Region 
Chair  Ken  Seiling  and 
Maureen  Cowan  of  The  Frank 
Cowan  Foundation. 

Doon  washroom 
is  gender-neutral 

A new  single-use  public 
washroom  is  available  to  all 
members  of  the  Conestoga 
community  on  campus. 
Located  in  the  Student  Life 
Centre,  Room  2A118B  (across 
from  the  Adaptive  Technology 
Lab  door),  the  gender-neutral 
washroom  is  a single-person 
facility  which  is  not  labeled 
male  or  female  but  is  avail- 
able to  everyone,  no  matter 
what  their  gender  or  biologi- 
cal sex.  The  washroom  is  an 
initiative  of  the  Respect  cam- 
paign, human  resources  and 
physical  resources. 


WALKING  DISTANCE 
FROM  THE  COLLEGE! 
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Celebrating  Conestoga’s  cultural  community 


By  LIZ  KOENIG 


Students  of  all  cultures  were 
encouraged  to  showcase  their 
diversity. 

From  noon  to  1 p.m.  every 
day  in  the  upper  and  lower 
Atrium,  cultures  were  cele- 
brated by  different  students. 
Dancing,  singing,  music  and  a 
fashion  show  were  just  some  of 
the  activities  that  took  place. 
An  around  the  world  game, 
international  awareness  booth 
and  a respect  booth  were  set 
up  in  the  upper  atrium  at  the 


JJoon  campus. 

Chartwells  featured  cuisine 
from  different  cultures 
throughout  the  week  in  the 
cafeteria. 

On  Monday,  second-year 
social  services  student, 
Geraldine  Duguid,  was  hon- 
oured by  Canada  Post  with  an 
award  given  to  students  who 
have  returned  to  school  to 
brighten  their  future. 

Women  of  Good  Hearts  per- 
formed several  traditional  Six 


Nations  songs  preceding  the 
award  ceremony. 

Wednesday  featured  salsa 
dancing  by  several  students  as 
well  as  a performance  by  third- 
term  ECE  student  Soo  Hyun 
who  played  a traditional 
Korean  instrument  called  a 
gayageun,  which  is  similar  to  a 
guitar  in  the  sense  that  strings 
are  plucked  and  pressure  is 
applied  to  obtain  a sound 
unique  to  Korean  music. 

A fashion  show  and  Indian 


dancing  were  staged  on 
Thursday  in  the  lower  atrium 
and  Friday  featured  a Chinese 
operatic  performance. 

Students  were  proud  to 
share  their  culture  and  her- 
itage with  Conestoga. 

Carol  Gregory,  director  of 
student  development,  said  she 
is  hoping  to  make  this  event  a 
bi-annual  occurrence. 

“It  was  a great  chance  to  cel- 
ebrate the  richness  we  have 
here  on  campus,”  she  said. 


Conestoga  celebrated  its 
diversity  in  a new  way  during 
the  week  of  Nov.  17  to  21.  To 
honour  International 

Education  Week,  Conestoga’s 
Student  Life  Centre, 
International  Office,  English 
language  studies,  CSI,  Career 
Services,  Chartwells  and  LRC 
organized  an  outlet  for  the 
presentation  of  Conestoga’s  cul- 
tural diversity. 


PHOTOS  BY  LIZ  KOENIG 

Above,  students  check  out  a respect  booth  during  International 
Education  Week.  Below,  Women  of  Good  Hearts  perform  a Six 
Nations  song. 


PHOTO  BY  JAMIE  REANSBURY 

Conestoga  students  and  guests  demonstrated  ethnic  dancing  with  a modern  twist  on  Nov.  20. 


PHOTOS  BY  LIZ  KOENIG 

Above,  Soo  Hyun  plays  a traditional  Korean  instrument  called  a 
gayageun.  Right,  Geraldine  Duguid  receives  an  award  given  to  stu- 
dents who  return  to  school  after  a significant  amount  of  time. 


PHOTO  BY  JAMIE  REANSBURY 

Students  and  some  members  of 
CSI  model  Indian  clothing  in  a 


fashion  show. 


In  the 

Library  Resource  Centre 
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The  season  of  giving  has  arrived 


Bv  JESSICA  O’DONNELL 

The  holiday  season  is  one  of 
the  most  charitable  times  of 
the  year.  In  Waterloo  Region, 
there  are  more  than  10  chari- 
ties running  food  drives,  toy 
drop-offs  and  winter  coat  pro- 
grams. 

Conestoga’s  Christmas  Wish 
Tree  has  been  a long-running 
toy  drive  that  helps  needy  stu- 
dents  give  their  children  the 
best  possible  Christmas. 

“The  Christmas  Wish  Tree  is 
going  great,”  says  Christopher 
Graves,  Conestoga  Student 
Inc.’s  general  manager.  "We 
have  so  many  families  and  so 
many  participants.  It  s amaz- 
ing.” 

KoolFM  and  Conestoga  Mall 
organize  a similar  toy  drive, 
the  Tree  of  Angels.  The  tree 
has  been  a fixture  in  front  of 
Zellers  for  many  years  and 
this  year’s  generous  tradition 
began  on  Nov.  28. 


PHOTO  BY  JESSICA  O’DONNELL 

Uptown  Waterloo  has  already 
decorated  its  lampposts  with 
seasonal  wreaths. 


$$  MIDNIGHT  SUN 


Tanning 

No  membership  fee 

Walk-ins  & appointments 

Open  7 days  a week 

Weeknights  til  9:30pm 

4 levels  of  tanning 

$5  express  tan  - all  day  - every  day 

Vitamin  D naturally 


S19-BM- 

525  H espeler  Road,  Cambridge 

(Beaver  & Bulldog  plaza) 


“We  need  lots  of  unwrapped 
toys,  books  and  games  for  all 
ages,”  says  Jay  Nijhuis,  105.3 
Kool  promotions  and  market- 
ing manager.  “If  you  don’t 
have  any  idea  what  to  buy,  we 
will  gladly  accept  a cash  dona- 
tion and  do  the  shopping  for 
you.” 

All  gifts  and  monetary  dona- 
tions will  be  accepted  by  vol- 
unteers until  Dec  20. 
Donations  will  then  be  given 
to  the  Salvation  Army  for  dis- 
tribution to  needy  families. 

Grand  River  Transit  has 
partnered  with  KoolFM,  CTV 
and  Oldies  1090  for  the  annu- 
al Stuff-a-Bus  campaign.  For 
two  days  in  December,  a cou- 
ple of  GRT  buses  will  call  the 
parking  lots  of  Laurentian 
Power  Centre  Zehrs  and 
Cambridge  Centre  Zehrs  their 
garages  to  collect  food. 

“We  want  a lot  of  non-perish- 
able foods,”  says  Nijhuis. 
"Last  year  we  collected  over 
45,000  pounds  of  food.  This 
year  we  want  50,000  pounds.’ 

All  donations  will  be  given  to 
the  Food  Bank  of  Waterloo 
Region  and  the  Cambridge 
Self-Help  Food  Bank  for  dis- 
tribution. 

96.7  CHYM  FM’s  Tree  of 
Hope  Radiothon  will  broad- 
cast. live  from  Fairview  Park 
Mall  and  Cambridge  Centre 
on  Dec.  11  and  12. 


We  need  lots  of 
unwrapped  toys,  books 
and  games  for  all  ages 
-Jay  Nijhuis 


Be  prepared  for 

winter’s  blast 


Bv  KAITLYN  HEARD 

Snowbanks,  frostbite,  knit- 
ted mittens  and  icicles  hang- 
ing from  your  nose  — the 
freezing  winds  of  winter  are 
starting  to  arrive. 

While  waiting  for  loads  of 
snow  to  come,  people  are  tak- 
ing precautions  and  preparing 
for  the  cold  conditions. 

Although  many  dread  the 
winter,  there  are  some  who 
just  can’t  wait  for  the  pow- 
dery, white  fluff  to  arrive. 

Twenty-year-old  Jamie 
Giardini,  an  outdoor  and 
nature-loving  Guelph  student, 
said,  “I’m  excited  for  the 
silence,  the  cold,  the  howling 
wind  and  the  stillness.  The 
harsh  winter  is  really  some- 
thing unique.  And  it’s  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  when  the  wind 
is  cold  and  the  snow  is  deep, 
that  your  mind  is  clear  and 
made  aware  of  extremes 
through  which  life  is  able  to 
prevail.  It’s  inspiring.  So  in 
short,  I think  it’s  beautiful.” 

Cambridge  resident  and 
devoted  walker,  Aaron 
Bouchard,  19,  begs  to  differ. 
He  is  dreading  the  winter  sea- 
son. “I  hate  the  cold.  I try  to 
get  rides  whenever  I can  so  I 
don’t  ever  have  to  walk.  I 

even  wear  those  dorky-looking 

knitted  hats  with  the  pom- 
poms and  mittens  to  stay 
warm  enough,”  said 
Bouchard. 

While  walkers  prepare  to 
bundle  up  this  winter,  drivers 
are  also  preparing  for  the 
bone-chilling  season.  In 
Quebec,  effective  Dec.  15,  a 


mandatory  winter  tire  law  will 
begin.  All  vehicles  in  Quebec 
must  have  four  winter  tires 
installed. 

Because  of  the  new  law,  a 
shortage  of  them  has  exploded 
across  the  country. 

Gerry  Chiasson,  a Canadian 
Tire  parts  and  service  employ- 
ee in  Brantford,  said,  “The 
rims  and  tires  are  on  back 
order  and  there  isn’t  much  we 
really  can  do  about  it  (the 
shortage).” 

Customers  should  go  to  a 
tire  retailer,  find  winter  tires 
and  order  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible — the  quicker  this  gets 
done,  the  sooner  you  will  have 
your  tires,  he  said. 

An  average  winter  tire  costs 
approximately  $96. 

For  extra  safety  this  winter, 
if  you  can’t  get  your  hands  on 
winter  tires  right  away,  take 
your  time  while  travelling  and 
check  the  weather  forecast 
regularly. 

“The  main  thing  is  to  drive 
slow.  Some  people  don  t have  a 
lot  of  experience  driving  in  the 
winter  so  driving  slow  would 
be  the  best,”  said  Harris  Pyke, 
Canadian  Tire  auto  parts 
employee  on  Fairway  Road  in 
Kitchener. 

He  also  suggests  people  buy 

windshield  washer  fluid 

made  for  -35  C.  Since  we 
don’t  even  get  weather  that 
cold,  it  should  be  good,  he 
said. 

For  information  on  local 
road  conditions  call  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation 
Travellers’  Information  num- 
ber at  l-800-268r4686. 


This  year’s  goal-  is  $270,000 
and  can  be  reached  by  public 
donations  through  the 

Corporate  Phone  Bank 

Challenge,  a competition 

between  local  corporations 
like  Manulife  and  Research  In 
Motion  to  see  who  can  raise 
the  most  money;  and  by  going 
to  the  mall  to  make  your 
pledge. 

Other  charity  drives  within 
the  region  include  the 

Women’s  Shelter  Christmas 
Hamper  Drive,  which  collects 
new  bath  products  for  women 
staying  in  emergency  shel- 
ters throughout  the  season, 
and  West  49’s  Coats  for  Kids 
drive  that  takes  in  gently 
used  winter  wear.  Most 

malls  will  also  have  charity 
gift-wrapping  stations  and 
the  Salvation  Army  will  be 

out  in  full  force  raising 

money  for  the  needy. 

As  the  seasonal  festivities 
begin  to  unfold  and  Christmas 
shopping  becomes  a busy  and 
crowded  endeavour  to  get  just 
the  right  thing,  you  can  help 
out  by  throwing  a couple  of 
extra  cans  of  vegetables  into 
the  shopping  cart  or  buying 
two  of  those  adorable  Barbies, 
one  for  your  niece  and  one  for 
the  Tree  of  Angels. 


Cambridge  hair  salon 
trades  trims  for  turkeys 


By  SARAH  BOYCHUK 

Salon  owner  Dan  Gilbert 
would  like  to  see  a change  in 
his  client  base  this  season. 
Along  with  the  usual  crowd 
that  flocks  to  Fad  Hair 
Studios  in  Cambridge,  Gilbert 
would  like  to  see  a heavy 
migration  of  frozen  turkeys. 

Though  the  salon  is  usually 
closed  on  Mondays,  Fad  Hair 
will  be  opening  its  doors  from 
11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.  on  Dec.  8 and 
Dec.  15,  offering  free  haircuts 
in  exchange  for  frozen 
turkeys.  The  donations  will  be 
given  to  the  Cambridge  Self- 
Help  Food  Bank  to  spread  hol- 
iday cheer  to  those  in  need  of  a 
hot  and  satisfying  meal. 

This  isn’t  the  first  time  that 
Fad  Hair  has  shared  more 
than  hairstyles  with  the  com- 
munity. In  past  years,  the 
salon  has  collected  donations 
of  canned  food.  This  year,  said 
Gilbert,  the  stylists  decided 
that  they  “can  do  something 
bigger  than  that.” 

First-year  early  childhood 
education  student  Melissa 


Correia,  who  usually  spends 
upwards  of  $40  on  a haircut 
at  another  Cambridge  salon, 
was  pleased  to  learn  about 
Fad  Hair’s  idea.;  Taking  part 
in  the  food  drive  would  not 
only  save  her  some 
Christmas  cash,  but  give  her 
the  satisfaction  that  comes 
with  caring  for  one’s  commu- 
nity. 

Those  who  are  happy  with 
their  current  style  can  still 
participate  by  bringing  a 
donation  to  the  salon. 

“Even  if  I don’t  get  the  hair- 
cut, I’d  still  participate,”  said 
Lindsey  Ertle,  who  studies 
early  childhood  education 
alongside  Correia. 

Gilbert  says  donations  are 
already  rolling  in,  and  will  be 
kept  cool  in  a freezer  donated 
by  one  of  Fad  Hair’s  clients. 

Those  who  wish  to  walk  in 
with  a turkey  and  walk  out 
with  a new  style  can  do  so  by 
making  an  appointment  at 
519-624-8744  or  dropping  by 
the  salon,  located  at  7 Grand 
Ave.  S.,  Unit  109  in 
Cambridge. 
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Get  ready  to  lock,  load  and  let  loose 


By  PATRICK  LANSBERGEN 

The  lights  are  off,  the  volume 
is  cranked  as  high  as  it  can  go 
and  I’m  gripping  the  computer 
mouse  as  I follow  my  three 
teammates  into  a pitch-black 
room.  The  flashlights  flicker 
and  zoom  across  the  room 
checking  corners  and  furniture 
tops.  One  teammate  calls  out 
an  all  clear  just  as  a chorus  of 
screeching  and  moaning  begins, 
steadily  rising  in  volume.  All 
four  of  us  turn  together  and 
aim  our  weapons  at  the  door- 
way. In  the  blink  of  an  eye  the 
doorway  and  adjacent  hall 
floods  with  several  dozen  light- 
ning fast,  flesh  hungry  zombies. 
The  sound  of  gunfire  is  deafen- 
ing as  lead  rips  into  wave  after 
wave  of  undead. 

As  the  smoke,  debris  and 
blood  settles  we  bolt  out  of  the 
room  heading  for  what  we  hope 
is  safety. 

All  this  in  less  then  three  min- 
utes in  a game  called  Left  4 
Dead  from  Valve  and  Turtle 
Rock  studios.  The  story  behind 
this  zombie  shoot-up  game  is 
unknown  beyond  the  four  main 
characters,  each  of  whose  role 
you  can  play.  Zoe,  a college  girl, 
Francis,  a tattoo-covered  biker, 
Louis,  a systems  analyst,  and 
Bill,  a former  Green  Beret  and 
Vietnam  veteran  make  up  the 
four  survivors  in  the  game. 


Video 

Game 

Review 


V* 


Beyond  regular  zombies, 
referred  to  as  infected,  there 
are  the  special  infected  which 
include  five  members.  They  are: 

Hunters  - leaping  screaming 
zombies  that  pin  survivors  to 
the  ground  and  claw  at  them. 

Smokers  - who  shoot  out 
their  tongues  to  grapple  and 
drag  players  towards  them 
emitting  a smokescreen  when 
killed. 

Boomers  - obese  zombies 
who  puke  a liquid  which 
attracts  other  zombies  and 
explode  when  killed. 

Tanks  - who  are  Goliath, 
heavily  muscled  zombies. 

And  finally  the  Witch  an 
unplayable  infected  who  only 
attacks  when  you  upset  her. 
The  fact  that  she  is  capable  of 
killing  you  in  a single  hit 
makes  her  especially  challeng- 
ing. 

The  game  consists  of  four 
campaigns  - No  Mercy,  Dead 
Air,  Death  Toll  and  Blood 
Harvest.  Each  campaign  can  be 
played  by  yourself  or  online 


INTERNET  PHOTO 


Left  4 Dead  makes  your  teammates  your  new  super  best  friends  as 
they  force  you  into  situations  where  death  is  a certainty  without  them. 


with  other  people.  Also,  there  is 
the  option  to  play  a versus 
mode  in  which  four  players 
take  the  role  of  survivors  and 
another  four  take  the  role  as 
special  infected.  In  this  mode 
both  teams  take  their  turns 
attempting  to  make  it  through 
the  level  as  the  survivors  and 
alternatively  as  infected, 
attempting  to  stop  the  sur- 
vivors from  escaping.  The  lack 
of  storyline  only  brings  the 
game  down  if  you  play  on  your 
own  because  the  AI  makes  bet- 
ter teammates  than  real  people 
since  they  put  you  first.  This 
makes  the  game  feel  more 
leisurely  allowing  you  time  to 
think  about  such  things.  When 
you  play  with  others  you  are  too 
preoccupied  with  trying  to  stay 
alive  to  care  about  a story  to  go 
along  with  what  you’re  doing. 

A green  outline  shows  team- 
mates where  their  fellows  are 
through  walls.  This  outline 
changes  colour  whenever  a 
teammate  is  in  trouble  and 
allows  for  a rescue. 
Teammates  have  a chance  to 
help  you  get  back  up  on  your 
feet  after  your  health  has 
reached  zero.  This  can  lead  to 
a frustrating  situation  or  a 
thrilling  moment  depending 
on  your  teammate’s  morality, 
whether  they  leave  you  to  your 
fate  or  fight  through  the  horde 
to  save  you. 


At  the  end  of  each  campaign, 
the  statistics  and  awards  are 
displayed  such  as  who  killed 
the  most  infected  and  who 
shot  their  teammates  the 
most.  The  last  one  always 
makes  me  laugh.  eT3,473  zom- 


bies were  harmed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  this  film.”  All  in  all  this  - 
game  is  a must-buy  for  any 
gamer  out  there  who  loves 
zombie  movies  or  first  person- 
shooter  games.  I give  Left  4 
Dead  four  out  of  five  stars. 


Think  boys  — what  would  Edward  Cullen  do? 


By  KAITLYN  HEARD 

A quick  bite  to  the  neck  can  be 
fatal,  especially  if  bitten  by  a 
vampire. 

The  girl-crazed  phenomenon. 
Twilight,  was  first  released  in 
2005  on  paperback.  However,  it 
wasn’t  until  recently  that  fans 
became  diehard  and  chaotic 
while  waiting  for  the  movie 
release  of  the  vampire  romance. 

Twilight  fans,  nicknamed 
“fanpires,”  shoved  their  way 
into  the  Galaxy  Theatre  in 
Brantford,  Nov.  21. 

Hundreds  of  fans  dressed  for 
the  weather  and  waited  in  the 
bitter  cold  for  the  doors  to  open 
at  6 p.m.  As  soon  as  they 
opened,  it  was  mayhem. 

Mobs  of  teen  girls  shoved, 
screamed  and  cried  their  way 
through  the  tiny  doors. 
Standing  at  five  feet,  nine  inch- 
es I was  nearly  trampled  and 
suffocated.  I can't  believe  how 
crazy  it  was,  especially  when 
every  girl’s  dream  boy  is  wait- 
ing for  them  on  the  big  screen. 

Twilight,  the  first  book  in  the 
Stephenie  Meyer  saga,  starts 
with  17-year-old  Bella  Swan, 
played  by  Kirsten  Stewart, 
moving  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.  to 
Forks,  Wash,  to  live  with  her 
father.  She  dreads  the  tiny 
town  of  over  3,000,  however. 
Bella  comes  across  a strange 
surprise. 

During  her  first  day  of  school 
she  meets  a strange  and  some- 
what frightening  boy  named 


Edward,  the  handsome,  bad 
boy  type  that  all  the  girls  want. 
After  a few  strange  encounters 
and  him  saving  her  life,  she  dis- 
covers he’s  not  human  - he’s  a 
vampire. 

Soon  after  falling  in  love, 
unusual  visitors  arrive  in  Forks 
causing  life-threatening  danger 
to  Bella.  It  then  becomes 
Edward’s  task  to  save  her  life 
again. 

After  reading  the  much-antic- 
ipated romance,  I felt  exhilarat- 
ed. The  book  is  extraordinary 
and  not  like  anything  else  I’ve 
ever  read.  Once  a Harry  Potter 
fan.  I’ve  now  changed  into  a 
fanpire. 

Ignoring  the  loud  and  con- 
stant gasps  and  “awes,"  from  all 
the  drooling  girls  in  the  theatre, 
the  romance  onscreen  was 
superb.  With  my  hands  grasp- 
ing the  seat,  my  eyes  never  left 
the  screen. 

Robert  Pattinson.  dubbed 
potentially  the  sexiest  man 
alive  for  2009.  and  playing  the 
heartthrob,  Edward  Cullen, 
had  quite  the  expectation  to 
live  up  to.  Described  in  the  book 
as  so  gorgeous  it  hurt  to  look  at 
him.  Pattinson  played  the  role 


flawlessly.  With  his  dreamy, 
white  skin  and  accurate  facial 
expressions,  girls  in  the  theatre 
were  quite  impressed  and  melt- 
ed at  the  first  sight  of  him  on 
the  big  screen. 

The  romantic  scenes,  the 
most  anticipated  parts  of  the 
movie,  were  excellent.  The 
chemistry  between  the  two  was 
utterly  explosive.  Stewart  and 
Pattinson  knew  right  away  that 
the  movie  would  be  special 
when  they  met  in  the  auditions. 
Both  described  to  Tribute  mag- 
azine that  when  they  met  they 
knew  the  romance  scenes 
would  woi’k  out  perfectly  - and 
they  did. 

Edward’s  eyes  are  essential  to 
understanding  his  body  lan- 
guage, thoughts  and  emotions. 
In  the  film  they  are  perfectly 
portrayed.  Turning  black  when 
he’s  hungry  for  blood,  the  film 
adaptation  allows  Edward's 
eyes  to  look  perfectly  black 
when  he  first  meets  Bella  but 
they  turn  brown  after  he 
quenches  his  thirst  for  blood  on 
a hunt  with  adopted  brother 
Emmett. 

After  watching  this  movie,  I 
found  myself  thinking  for  hours 
about  how  great  it  was.  The 
extra  scenes  that  were  added  to 
make  the  story  shorter  and  to 
add  more  action  were  a smart 
move. 

Leaving  the  movie  with  a sus- 
penseful ending  ensures  a 
sequel  and  another  huge  hit.  I 
give  Twilight  4.9  out  of  five 


stars. 

After  seeing  the  film,  I quick- 
ly realized  that  every  girl  who 
watches  it  will  absolutely  fall  in 
love  with  Edward  Cullen. 
Every  giii  will  want  her  own 
Edward. 


For  boyfriends  out  there, 
beware  of  Twilight  - your  girl- 
friend might  talk  about  Edward 
Cullen  for  weeks  on  end.  Maybe 
boys  should  give  Edward  a 
chance.  You  might  learn  a few 
lessons  from  him. 
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Week  of  December  1,  2008 


Libra 

September  23 
October  22 


Something  big  is  in  the  way  this 
week  but  the  worst  it  can  do  is 
slow  you  down.  Expect  to  use  the 
patience  youre  famous  for  not 
having,  Aries.  If  it  works  out  you 
will  impress  the  right  person. 


An  unexpected  expense  pops  up 
toward  the  end  of  the  week  but 
you  can  handle  it.  You  may  need 
to  juggle  some  other  financial  sit- 
uations but  keep  your  cool  and  it 
will  all  work  out,  Libra. 


Taurus 

April  20  - May  20 


Scorpio 

, XX  %% 

WE 

October  23  - 

iJk-T 

November  21 

Your  emotions  are  heightened 
this  week,  Taurus,  and  you  may 
need  to  spend  some  extra  time 
alone  with  your  significant  other. 
If  you're  single,  you  will  find 
yourself  bumping  into  the  exact 
person  who  has  caught  your  eye. 


If  you  feel  yourself  going  from 
happy  to  sad  and  outgoing  to  shy 
this  week,  you  may  want  to  have 
some  alone  time.  You  need  some 
time  to  relax  and  unwind, 
Scorpio. 


Gemini 

Sagittarius 

May  21  - June  21 

Ill Si 
pa 

November  22  - 
December  21 

Someone  makes  you  an  offer 
this  week  that  you  can  refuse  and 
you  should  unless  it  feels  like  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Your  brain 
might  tell  you  one  thing  but  it's 
your  instincts  that  count  right 
now. 


Communication  is  the  key  this 
week  so  call  someone  you  don’t 
usually  see  often  and  check  in 
You  may  hear  from  others  as  well, 
as  your  social  network  is  more 
active  than  usual. 


Cancer 

June  22  - July  22 

# 

Capricorn 

December  22  - 
January  19 


Even  if  you'd  rather  be  out  hav- 
ing fun,  you  need  to  focus  on 
your  home  and  family  life  this 
week.  Cancer.  Someone  close  to 
you  is  on  the  verge  of  a break- 
down and  you  can  bring  them 
back  from  the  edge. 


You  need  your  friends  by  your 
side  this  week,  Capricorn.  Stay  in 
touch  as  best  you  can  and  you 
should  be  able  to  face  any  obsta- 
cles you  encounter.  It's  a great 
week  for  teamwork. 


Leo 

July  23  - August 
22 

|§§ 

Aquarius 

January  20  - 
February  18 


Your  passion  for  a certain 
hobby  or  fashion  trend  keeps  you 
energized.  But  not  everyone 
shares  your  interests  and  you 
may  see  your  enthusiasm  isn’t 
appreciated  by  others.  Try  not  to 
let  it  bother  you,  Leo. 


Someone  you  don't  know  very 
well  opens  a door  into  a new  cul- 
ture for  you  this  week,  Aquarius, 
and  you  love  what  you  find.  You 
may  be  inspired  to  travel  or  take  a 
new  class  to  expand  your  hori- 
zons. 


Virgo 

August  23  - 

' 

September  22 

Pisces 

February  19 
March  20 


You're  stressed  out  this  week  - 
it  happens  to  everyone  - but  you 
Lseed  to  keep  yourself  from 
impulsive  solutions.  You  should 
wait  it  out,  Virgo. 


You  don't  feel  the  need  to  make 
any  big  decisions  this  week  and 
that  might  frustrate  others  around 
you,  Pisces.  You  may  feel  their 
urgency  but  don’t  make  a decision 
until  you  are  sure. 


Louise  Kaddour  is  a second-year 
journalism  student  holding  fate 
in  the  palm  of  her  hand. 


Hypnotist  tricks  students 
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Bv  MANDI  CARTWRIGHT 

Sounds  of  laughter  roared 
throughout  the  crowded  room 
as  a few  male  volunteers 
shoved  their  hands  in  their 
jeans  and  began  to  play  with 
their  private  parts  - a truly 
unique  experience,  especially 
since  it  was  in  public. 

Hundreds  of  Conestoga  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  outside 
guests,  squeezed  into  the 
Sanctuary  on  Nov.  20  to  watch 
Tony  Lee  hypnotize  a number 
of  male  and  female  volunteers. 

“He’s  good.  I would  go  see  him 
again  anytime,”-  said  John 
Bonaccorso,  a guest  at  the  show. 

Lee’s  volunteers  did  things 
one  would  never  imagine. 
Some  of  the  females  were  in 
tears  after  watching  Lee  kill 


their  “pet  pigs”  with  his  foot, 
while  a male  and  female  who 
thought  they  were  customers 
at  McDonalds  called  out  racial 
slurs  as  Lee  pretended  to  be  a 
Japanese  cashier  who  continu- 
ously got  their  order  wrong. 

“We  want  fries  and  a Big 
Mac.  And  apple  pies!”  the 
male  volunteer  yelled. 

The  female  volunteers  had 
the  opportunity  to  kick  a 
young  man  from  the  audience 
in  the  genital  area  while  they 
were  in  “Tony  Lee’s  karate 
class.”  The  young  man  stood 
his  ground,  though  his  facial 
expressions  indicated  he 
might  vomit. 

At  one  point  in  the  evening, 
Lee  had  one  of  the  volunteer’s 
friends  come  on  stage  and  pull 
up  his  T-shirt,  while  Lee  cov- 


ered the  friend’s  nipples  and 
private  area  with  whipped 
cream.  Lee  had  the  hypnotized 
volunteer  lick  the  whipped 
cream  from  his  friend’s  nip- 
ples and  jeans,  and  was  told 
that  this  was  a sexy  young 
woman  he  was  licking. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the 
audience’s  laughs  grew  louder 
as  Lee  continuously  made  his 
hypnotized  volunteers  make 
complete  fools  of  themselves. 

“There  wasn’t  a boring  point 
in  the  whole  show,”  Bonaccorso 
said. 

Lee  said  his  becoming  a hyp- 
notist happened  by  accident 
when  he  asked  a former  girl- 
friend if  he  could  hypnotize 
her,  and  to  his  astonishment  it 
actually  worked.  He  said  he 
has  been  doing  it  ever  since. 


Hollywood  lacks  morals 


An  American  report  released 
by  Rand  Corporation,  a non- 
profit institution  for  policy 
and  decision  making  through 
research  and  analysis,  found 
teens  who  are  exposed  to 
sexual  content  on  television 
are  more  likely  to  become  par- 
ents before  age  20  than  those 
who  watch  less  of  these  types 
of  programs. 

“The  relationship  between 
exposure  of  this  kind  of  con- 
tent on  TV  and  the  risk  of 
later  pregnancy  is  fairly 
strong,”  says  Anita  Chandra,  a 
behavioural  scientist  who 
authored  the  report. 

Chandra  and  her  team  inter- 
viewed 1,461  individuals  aged 
12  to  17  by  phone  and  spoke  to 
them  three  times  between 
2001  and  2004. 

Previous  research  found  two 
major  ways  this  glamorized 
perception  of  sex  on  television 
contributes  to  teen  pregnan- 
cy: by  encouraging  teens  to 
become  sexually  active  early 
in  their  adolescence  and  by 
promoting  inconsistent  use  of 
contraceptives. 

The  amount  of  filth  on  main- 
stream television  shows  is 
astonishing,  especially  consid- 
ering the  average  teenager 


Louise 

Kaddour 

Opinion 


watches  three  hours  of  televi- 
sion a day. 

Shows  containing  sexual 

content,  ranging  from  touch- 
ing, kissing,  jokes,  innuendos 
to  conversations  about  sexual 
activity  and  portrayals  of 
intercourse  are  found  any  time 
of  the  day  and  are  accessible 
for  anyone  to  watch. 

Sex  is  often  presented  as  a 
casual  activity  without  risk  or 
consequences.  Are  television 
shows  really  to  blame  for  soci- 
ety’s lack  of  values? 

Parents  need  to  pay  more 
attention  to  what  their  teen  is 
watching  and  spend  time  with 
them,  not  only  watching  age- 
appropriate  shows,  but  spend- 
ing the  time  to  get  to  know 
them. 

Teens  often  come  home  after 
school  to  an  empty  house  as 
both  parents  have  to  work 
long  hours  or  perhaps  because 
of  living  in  one-parent  fami- 


lies which  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  last  20  years. 
With  no  one  else  around  to 
gain  insight  from,  who  are 
teens  left  to  learn  from  and 
look  up  to? 

Another  problem  is  the  lack 
of  values  many  teens  have, 
maybe  picked  up  from  laid- 
back  parents  or  perhaps  from 
a society  that  values  outward 
appearance  rather  than 

morals. 

Forty-three  per  cent  of 
Canadian  teens  aged  15  to  19 
report  having  intercourse  at 
least  once. 

Under  the  age  of  15,  eight 
per  cent  of  teens  report  having 
sex. 

You  might  assume  the 
increase  in  sex  education  in 
schools  might  decrease  the 
number  of  unwanted  preg- 
nancies. This  is  not  the  case, 
however. 

Teens  are  facing  peer  pres- 
sure to  fit  in  and  often  morals 
get  in  the  way. 

Hollywood  needs  to  be 
reviewed,  not  only  for  portray- 
ing a normal  teenager  as  a 
sexually  active  one  but  for 
making  teens  who  aren’t,  feel 
they  are  missing  out  on  so- 
called  “life  experience.” 
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PHOTO  BY  BLAIR  POLLOCK 


First-year  law  and  security  student,  Scott  Miller,  bobs  his  way  through  traffic  in  a late  night  road  hockey 
game  at  Conestoga  Residence  on  Nov.  23. 

Juggling  hockey  and  school 

By  BLAIR  POLLOCK  arenas,  all  of  which  really  of  my  schoolwork  the  best  I 

adds  up.  . can.”  . 

Conestoga  students  have  a Scott  Miller,  a first-year  law  As  Miller  looks  forward  to 
lot  on  the  go,  especially  those  and  security  student  at  the  Christmas  break  and  a 
who  continue  to  play  competi-  Conestoga  and  captain  of  his  couple  of  weeks  rest,  team- 
tive  hockey  while  earning  Junior  C hockey  team  in  mate  and  leading  scorer  on 
their  diploma.  Goderich,  gives  credit  to  being  Goderich,  first-year  business 

This  is  the  story  for  students  incredibly  organized  through-  management  student  Greg 
at  Conestoga  playing  in  the  out  the  year  as  he  balances  Tiffin,  finds  mixing  school  and 
Ontario  junior  leagues  from  two  games  each  weekend,  a competitive  hockey  possible  by 
Junior  D to  A.  Not  only  do  mid-week  practice,  workout  following  a consistent  weekly 
these  young  hockey  players  sessions  three  times  a week,  schedule. 

attend  their  classes  and  com-  20  hours  of  class  and  the  one  I think  time  management  is 
plete  homework  and  assign-  and  a half  hour  drives  to  any  key,”  said  Tiffin.  “At  times  it 
ments,  but  add  a minimum  of  game  or  practice  from  becomes  a bit  of  a juggling  act, 
two  hours  of  practice  time  at  Kitchener.  balancing  school  and  hockey, 

least  once  a week,  two  games  a “I  try  and  stay  real  organ-  but  we  always  find  a way  to 
week  at  two  hours  apiece  and  ized,”  said  Miller.  “I  get  plenty  get  everything  done,  most  of 
the  time  to  drive  to  various  of  sleep  and  try  to  keep  on.  top  the  time,  even  launch  y. 


CLASSIFIED 


SUMMER  OF  YOUR 
LIFE!  CAMP  WAYNE 
FOR  GIRLS  - Children’s 
sleep-away  camp. 

Northeast  Pennsylvania 
(6/20-8/16/09).  If  you  love 
children  and  want  a caring, 
fun  environment  we  need 
Counsellors  and  Program 
Directors  for:  Tennis, 
Swimming,  Golf, 

Gymnastics,  Cheerleading, 
Drama,  Ropes  Course, 
Camping/ 
Nature,  Team  Sports, 
Waterskiing,  Sailing. 
Painting/Drawing, 
Ceramics,  Silkscreen, 
Printmaking,  Batik, 

Jewelry,  Calligraphy, 
Photography.  Sculpture, 
Guitar.  Aerobics,  Self- 
Defense.  Video.  Piano. 
Other  staff:  Admini- 

strative, CDL  Driver  (21+), 
Nurses  (RNs  and  Nursing 
Students),  Bookkeeper. 
Nanny.  On  campus 
Interviews  January  28th. 
Select  The  Camp  That 
Selects  The  Best  Staff!  Call 
1-215-944-3069  or  apply 
online  at  www.campwayne- 
girls.com 


Get  it  i 1-888-334-9769 
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Patrick  Roy’s 
number  retired 


By  STACIE  RITCHIE 

Patrick  Roy’s  No.  33  now 
hangs  in  the  Bell  Centre  along 
with  other  great  former 
Montreal  Canadiens  players, 
such  as  Maurice  Richard’s  No. 
9. 

On  Nov.  22  in  Montreal,  a 
ceremony  took  place  before 
the  Canadiens  and  Bruins 
game  to  retire  the  jersey  num- 
ber of  Patrick  Roy. 

When  a player  gets  his 
number  retired,  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  honours  for  any 
NHL  player,  next  to  being 
inducted  into  the  Hockey 
Hall  of  Fame,  which  Roy  has 
also  had  the  honour  of  in 
2006. 

As  they  showed  Roy  first 
entering  the  building,  walking 
through  the  concessions  and 
shaking  fans’  hands  along  the 
way,  there  were  collective 
cheers  from  inside  the  rink. 
But,  as  Roy  entered  the  rink, 
walked  through  the  stands 
down  to  the  ice  (still  shaking 
fans’  hands)  and  stood  waving 
to  the  crowd,  the  crowd 
screamed,  whistled  and 
cheered  like  there  was  no 
tomorrow. 

For  seven  minutes  after  Roy 
had  already  sat  down,  the 

crowd  of  21,273  was  still  going 
at  it.  They  just  would  not  stop 
cheering  and  chanting  and 
every  time  officials  tried  to 


start  the  ceremony  with  an 
introduction,  the  fans  just 
cheered  louder.  It  was  pande- 
monium. Not  even  Yzerman 
got  that  from  Detroit  fans 
when  they  retired  and  raised 
his  number  in  2007. 

Roy  played  goaltender  for> 
the  Montreal  Canadiens  from 
1984-1995,  before  being  trad- 
ed to  the  Colorado  Avalanche 
and  retiring  in  2003.  During 
the  ceremony  he  choked  back 
emotion,  especially  as  they 
raised  his  number  to  the 
rafters. 

“Tonight,  I will  love  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  every- 
one who  has  contribute  to  the 
success  of  my  career,”  said  Roy 
during  his  speech  at  the  cere- 
mony. “But  there  are  just  too 
many  of  you  to  mention  indi- 
vidually.” 

But  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  Roy  has  had  his  number 
retired.  In  2003,  the  Colorado 
Avalanche  did  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  *■ 
Roy  stood  up,  threw  a kiss  to 
the  crowd,  waved  to  the  crowd 
one  last  time  and  walked  off 
the  ice  to  one  last  loud  collec- 
tive cheer. 

And  from  now  on,  No.  33  will 
be  synonymous  with  Roy’s 

name  and  everyone  wbo 

attends  a game  at  the  Bell 
Centre  will  remember  him 
thanks  to  his  jersey  hanging 
in  the  rafters. 
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The  96th  Grey  Cup  was  one  great  celebration 


Opening  kickoff  at  the  96th  Grey  Cup  in  Montreal  at  Olympic  Stadium  was  a loud  affair  on  Nov.  23.  The 
Calgary  Stampeders  ended  up  beating  the  Montreal  Alouettes  22-14,  becoming  the  96th  Grey  Cup 


There  are  a lot  of  great  cele- 
brations and  parties  thrown 
in  Canada,  such  as  St. 

Patrick’s  Day  and  Canada 
Day.  But  none  of  them  com- 
pare to  the  party  that  is 
thrown  for  the  Grey  Cup. 

On  Nov.  23,  the  96th  Grey 
Cup  was  hosted  in  Montreal 
at  the  Olympic  Stadium 
where  the  Montreal  Alouettes 
battled  the  Calgary 
Stampeders  for  the  champi- 
.ronship  trophy  in  front  of  a 
66,308  capacity  crowd,  which 
is  the  second  largest  in  Grey 
Cup  history. 

For  those  not-so-avid  foot- 
ball fans  out  there  who  don’t 
know  what  the  Grey  Cup  is, 
it’s  the  championship  game  in 
the  Canadian  Football  League 
(CFL)  and  the  winning  team 
is  awarded  the  Grey  Cup.  It  s 
equivalent  to  the  Stanley  Cup 
in  the  NHL  and  the  Vince 
Lombardi  trophy  awarded  in 
the  National  Football  League 
(NFL)  at  the  Super  Bowl. 

This  was  the  third  Grey  Cup 
I've  attended.  The  first  was 
the  94th  Grey  Cup  in 
Winnipeg  two  years  ago 
where  the  B.C  Lions  trampled 
the  Montreal  Alouettes  25-14. 
The  second  was  the  95th  Grey 
Cup  in  Toronto  last  year 
where  the  Saskatchewan 
Roughriders  beat  the 
Winnipeg  Blue  Bombers  23- 
19.  And  something  that  I’ve 


noticed  at  each  one  is  that  it  s 
a great  atmosphere. 

People  from  coast  to  coast 
come  to  see  the  CFL  champi- 
onship. You  have  fans  wear- 
ing Montreal  jerseys,  Calgary 
jerseys  and  Edmonton, 
Winnipeg,  Saskatchewan, 
B.C.,  Toronto  and  Hamilton 
ones.  You  have  fans  with 
their  faces  painted  green  and 
white,  green  and  yellow,  blue 
and  many  other  team’s 
colours.  You  have  fans  wear- 
ing wigs  in  the  colours  of 
their  favourite  team  and 
have  fans  wearing  team  flags 
tied  around  their  necks  like 
Superman’s  red  cape. 

And  when  you  first  get  your 
ticket  scanned  and  go  through 
the  gates,  it’s  a sight  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

Thousands  of  people  dressed 
in  their  favourite  team’s 
colours  going  in  all  directions 
trying  to  find  the  way  to  their 
seats,  buying  some  Grey  Cup 
or  Alouette  merchandise  and 
stocking  up  on  snacks  and 
beer. 

Then  you  go  and  find  your 


champions. 

seats  as  quickly  as  you  can 
before  they  introduce  the 
players  and  teams  and  kick- 
off. In  the  case  of  my  dad, 
brother  and  I,  our  seats  were 
in  the  436  section,  which  were 
almost  at  the  very  top.  But  it 
still  provided  a good  view  of 
the  whole  field. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  half, 
Montreal  was  in  the  lead  13-0 
after  some  good  tackles  and 
field  goals  were  made  and  a 
touchdown  was  scored  by  both 
teams.  Then  came  the  half- 
time show. 

At  every  Grey  Cup,  there  is 
half-time  entertainment,  which 


has  consisted  of  some  well- 
known  Canadian  music  artists. 
This  year,  one  of  the  acts  was 
Theory  of  a Deadman  and  from 
what  I saw  (I  missed  the  first 
part  of  the  show  waiting  in 
line  for  hotdogs),  it  was  a real- 
ly good  show. 

The  second  half  of  the 
game  pretty  much  continued 
from  where  the  first  half  left 
off,  with  the  Stampeders 
coming  back  and  looking 
strong.  The  Stampeders 
ended  up  getting  four  more 
field  goals  along  with  an 
interception.  The  Alouettes 
ended  up  getting  a kicking 


single  (that’s  when  one  team 
punts  the  ball  to  the  other 
team  and  it  goes  into  the  end 
zone  and  out  of  bounds)  in 
the  second  half,  but  it  just 
wasn’t  enough. 

Calgary  ended  up  the  win- 
ner of  the  96th  Grey  Cup, 
beating  Montreal  22-14. 

And  even  though  it  took 
around  45  minutes  to  get 
through  the  crowd  at 
Montreal’s  Metro  train  sta- 
tion and  get  on  the  train  back 
to  the  hotel,  one  thing  is  still 
certain  and  that  is  the  CFL 
really  knows  how  to  throw  a 
great  party. 
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